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Messieurs, today I would like to share with you some observations contained 
in my latest book, L'Art tgyptien d'apres les dernieres decouvertes. This work of mine 
draws from several different artbooks that are of great importance from the point of view 
of ethnography. In particular, I wish to talk about the bas-reliefs of the Second Dynasty in 
Egypt. 

Regrettably, I have not been able to attend the meetings of the Society for a long 
time. However, in reading in our journal about the proceedings of a previous meeting, 
it is my understanding that Greek sculpture had been discussed which, according to Doctor 
Broca and other speakers before the Society, could have used the black race as its model, 
like that which is visible in the Apollo of the Belvedere; additionally, these same speakers 
contended that this model had probably been imported from the Egyptians and formed part 
of the Egyptian canon of sculpture. I am sorry to say that I do not share the opinion of our 
colleagues; I cannot at all admit that the Greeks would have taken as their ideal something 
other than their own model, nor would they have allowed the Egyptians to impose upon 
them what sculptural proportions to employ. In my book, on page 37 to be precise, I discuss 
at length this question of whether the black race's proportions are incorporated into the 
Egyptian canon, and assert their nonexistence in Egyptian sculpture itself. 

Already in another book of mine entitled La Sculpture egyptiene, I have addressed this 
question. It is true that some people claim that in Egyptian sculpture the middle finger, 
serving as a guide, will measure one nineteenth of the height of the figure represented. 
But unfortunately, in the bas-relief that they cite as an example, except for the colossal statues 
of the pharaohs, the figures appear not to reach the termination point of the 
marked out nineteenth part. Some have explained this anomaly by saying that "the first 
archetype, like that which emerges from the hands of God, was an image of supreme 
perfection that no individual could ever attain." This is, in my opinion, the kind of subtle 
distinction that one ought to avoid in all discussions on art. Besides, regarding the divisions 
denoted on this bas-relief, which become effaced at its edge, there is nothing to 
conclusively indicate that the portrayed figures do not reach the nineteenth division. 
And, it is natural to see in these divisions the process of squaring up a drawing, a method 
which still serves us today. 

For sure the existence of models in Egyptian sculpture, which I talk about in L'Art 
egyptien, has also been recently discussed in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, however, 
notwithstanding the Gazette's comments, what I shall now tell you, messieurs, is nonetheless 
an absolute certainty: we are talking here not about a case of unfinished sculptures, but 



rather one where these bas-reliefs are always duplicated, the first being roughed out, while 
the second is very finished, upon which are traced the lines squaring up the drawing 
that constitute the so-called Egyptian canon. I have seen a great many of these in the 
British Museum, and in my book I carefully describe those observed by Boulac. I must 
point out that in a print of one of these reliefs (this print, incidentally, belonging to our 
colleague, Monsieur Geslin), the roughed out shape on the plaster or stone tends to be 
made up of longitudinal cuttings issuing from bottom to top, which necessarily instill 
a very elongated character to sculptures created in this manner; and this shows how 
important it is for the ethnographer to pay close attention to questions relating to sculptural 
techniques, as these can so greatly modify the shape of the depicted individual. 

With respect to the Apollo of the Belvedere, I shall add that one would be very 
much in the wrong to continue to cite this work as among the most beautiful of Greek art 
and to base a theory from the proportions of this statue. Certainly, the bearing is proud, 
with a certain grandeur and allure to its pose, but its workmanship is so-so, the design 
much too rounded, soft, and indistinct, this latter quality, moreover, is one of the proofs 
that this statue is not the original, but rather is a mediocre Greco-Roman copy executed 
in marble for the sake of being inserted into the general decoration of a monument, the 
original being made in bronze. In general, it is easy to determine when a sculpture has 
been conceived, on account of how the marble or bronze has been worked; one will 
not find any master sculptor belonging to any classical period in Art contravening this 
principle. For example, from the Egyptian school up to the time of Phidias, marble 
sculpture is always massive; it avoids thinness, holes and gaps, as well as freely positioned 
limbs. Michelangelo stated that a marble sculpture of a group of figures ought to be able 
to roll down from the summit of a mountain to its base without breaking. This principle 
had been followed by the ancient Greeks, not only in their sculptures of groups, but also 
for the isolated figures. Now, with bronze, on the other hand, it calls for thinness, 
disengaged movements, and a light silhouette, all of which the metal permits. Only in 
bronze can one fully comprehend (as one is unable to do otherwise) the spirit of the 
winged God of Liberty which surmounts the July Column. With the Apollo of the 
Belvedere, the outstretched arm bearing the bow is only connected to the body by a 
very slim cloak, thus demonstrating this statue to be a marble copy of a bronze 
original. Likewise, by its transparency marble forces the artist to incise the details 
more than what is required on metal, whose glistening nature combines better with 
supple and rounded forms; those of the Apollo of the Belvedere belong to this latter 
category, thereby reconfirming, messieurs, my judgment about this statue's origin. 

DISCUSSION 

Doctor PAUL BROCA. I shall not follow you, Monsieur Soldi, into the region of 
aesthetics; I leave it to others the trouble of criticizing or defending your position on the 
Apollo of the Belvedere. If I have spoken about this statue, it is because on ten or twelve 
occasions Professor Fock has erected and photographed it, after which he then drew in the 
contours of a skeleton on the photograph of the statue, doing so in order to apprehend the 
osteological proportions of the Greek canon; not once has he been able to find any skeleton 



whose proportions are similar to those of this drawing. The arms were always too long, or 
the forearms too short. I believe I have told this story before to the Society, but it bears 
repeating. Professor Fock then appealed to Monsieur Vasseur for assistance, who searched 
vainly in his vast warehouses of osteology for a skeleton like the one of the Apollo of the 
Belvedere. Monsieur Vasseur next met with me in my laboratory, which only had but a 
single skeleton — that of a Negro (the one of Abdallah) — and this skeleton found itself 
conforming to the searched-for type. Monsieur Vasseur, not having a skeleton of a Negro, 
then decided to refashion it into a European skeleton; in doing this he was obliged to 
shorten the humerus by about 2 centimeters via a resection made at the middle of the 
diaphysis. So, messieurs, this is the context in which I have talked about the Apollo of the 
Belvedere. However, the observation that I made did not particularly concern this statue. 
I have measured the length of the arms and forearms of other statues dating from 
antiquity; additionally, I have examined the sketch-books belonging to the library of the 
School of Fine Arts, measuring the arm lengths of the ancient statues portrayed in these 
sketch-books. In general, what I was able to establish was that the ancients would make 
the arms shorter in proportion to the forearms than what is found today in our own arm 
length proportions. The proportions that they adopted are not to be found, at least not at 
present, in European people, and probably did not exist in earlier times as well. Now, 
these proportions are, in fact, ones that we find among Negroes and Nubians. Nubians, as 
Madame Clemence Royer has noted, are not true flat-nosed, thick-lipped, woolly-haired 
Negroes; nevertheless, their osteological characteristics are Negritic; and, you recall that it 
was precisely one of the Nubians of the Jardin dAcclimatation which gave rise to the 
interesting photographs Doctor Le Bon showed us at our meeting two weeks ago. Moreover, 
everybody knows that true woolly-haired Negroes are very frequently depicted as slaves 
on the monuments of Egypt. 

Granted, Monsieur Soldi, you do not see the presence of Negroid proportions 
in the Greek canon of sculpture; so be it. I shall not speak of their canon. However, 
what is inarguable is that the Greek sculptors possessed rules, and if they did not always 
follow them, they at least meant to follow them. The story of the two sons of Rhoecus, 
Telecles and Theodore, who made up, according to Diodorus of Sicily, the two halves of 
the same statue of Apollo (one half being on Samos, the other at Ephesus) — a statue, mind 
you, that conformed to the Egyptian method — is evidently only a legend; but, this statue 
would not have originated if the Greeks had not believed in the fixity of the proportions 
of the human body and if these proportions had not been regulated by their artists. 

Professor EUGENE DALLY. The Count of La Borde and Monsieur Reiset have 
investigated the proportions of all the statues in the Louvre, and they found that none of 
them correspond exactly, in all their parts, to the canon of Polyclitus. Not one artist of 
the Renaissance nor of the following centuries submitted himself to this canon. I therefore 
believe, Doctor Broca, that the canon of the Greeks has been invented well after the event. 

Doctor PAUL BROCA. I was not talking about the canon of Polyclitus, but only 
about the relative length of the arms and forearms. 



Monsieur GAULTIER DE CLAUBRY. The assertions of Diodorus of Sicily are 
subject to caution; many of them have been plainly contradicted by science. 

Monsieur EMILE SOLDI. I gladly second your observation, Monsieur de Claubry, 
and believe that one ought not to accept without reservation any Greek assertion. At a future 
meeting I'll introduce the Society to a book I wrote whose purpose was to contradict an 
assertion made by Plato and also to prove that only hieratic art made its presence in 
ancient Egypt. 

I do not have faith anymore in the existence of a Greek canon. The rules followed 
in the making of the statuary about which you spoke, Doctor Broca, are hardly absolute; 
the sculptor can easily modify them according to the effect that he desires to obtain, 
sometimes just by the quantity of marble he has at his disposal. 

In general, the sculptors of ancient Greece as well as modern-day sculptors are 
captivated by aristocratic beauty, by a type. There is but one preoccupation: to render the 
person being sculpted with all his peculiarities, to create the most exact copy possible. The 
Greek sculptor would take the measurement not only of the entire individual, but also of 
all the shapes comprising that individual. He knew that these latter vary to infinity, vary by 
age, temperament, profession, and one's country of origin, plus are modified by whatever 
motions or gestures the individual is making. He would only change the proportions of 
certain parts of the model according to the theme and expression that he was depicting, and 
in order to make allowance for the spot where his work would be placed; questions of 
perspective, proximity, and projection resulted in different attenuations or exaggerations of 
the shapes. In this manner he would exaggerate the gesturing hand, the face of one in deep 
thought, the heads of statues positioned at the top of a temple, or reduce certain shapes 
of statues of women placed near to view. 

In ancient Greece, just like today, these principles were followed. Likewise, one 
is not able to find two Greek statues sharing the same proportions — at least according to 
my reckoning this has never been attained, because I have measured a great many such 
statues. 

It is well known that only original statues must be the subject of comparison, and 
not the thousands of copies or imitations that encumber museums nowadays. The fake 
Venus de Medicis and the Venus de Milo fakes might be regarded as having between 
them a certain similitude of proportions, shapes, and look; but, for this observation to be 
of any significance one would have to make the far-fetched accusation that the artists of 
ancient Greece and Egypt, instead of their imitators, produced copies ceaselessly of their 
own works. Now, some artists in each age have yielded to the temptation of presenting to 
their pupils a few rules of proportion, but as these are never more than generalities, the 
master or creator knows to avoid them whenever he finds himself working before nature 
and its infinite varieties; likewise, these rules are always set aside by the pupil upon his 
becoming the master. 

Monsieur CHARLES ROCHET. I do not think that there exists any Greek statue 



of the Classical Age that does not have too small a head or a shinbone too long. The 
Greek sculptors were not like the fantasists of our century: they considered themselves 
obligated to represent the divinities according to a uniform type with regard to the height 
and width. 

Monsieur EMILE SOLDI. I shall not enter into a discussion about the ideal 
beauty and aesthetics of the Greeks, as these are matters of sentiment and taste, which 
deviate from established or incontestable facts. For a great many motifs it is necessary to 
be suspicious of any scientific thesis being stressed respecting a certain work of art and 
its proportions; the artist is much too changeable, too independent by nature to confine 
himself, believing as much in rules as in the independent observations of his own free 
will. Often, besides the artist's imagination and fancy, a material necessity will make 
him alter a shape: lack of marble, for example, the need to solidify this or that part of 
his work, an erroneous blow of the chisel that he must redo or correct might compel 
him to modify his work's proportions; additionally, of course, the image of the model 
or person that is before his eyes greatly influences the appearance of the final product. 
It is only when a work of art possesses profoundly accentuated shapes and atypical 
peculiarities, or when it belongs to the distant past, that it may usefully be of service to 
ethnographic studies. Such are the bas-reliefs of the Second Dynasty in Egypt, in which a 
wholly particular type is represented. I therefore believe, messieurs, that in science one 
must above all interest himself more in uncovering and highlighting the dissemblances 
rather than the resemblances, because the latter can always be detected, which, while 
being conducive to all theories, do not really provide a serious basis to any. 



